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VIKING TREASURE TROVE IN SWEDEN 


By Ec, LONNBERG 


Curator, Swedish Historical Museum, Stockholm 


a raider; he was also a resourceful 

and businesslike trader, an ex- 
porter and importer of goods. Some- 
times he hired out as a mercenary 
abroad, taking home his pay in gold 
and silver—with possibly some loot as a 
perquisite. Considerable foreign money 
and treasure have always been brought 
to Sweden, and in times of trouble 
some of it was buried for safe keeping. 
Out of these cachés Swedish archae- 
ologists are today making a rich 
harvest. 

Even in the Bronze Age, long before 
the Viking era, Sweden had an active 
foreign trade, the archaeological finds 
disclose, so that the traditions of 
regular Swedish imports and exports 
are at least 3,500 years old. Ancient 
implements, weapons, coins and pottery 
found in Sweden prove that the in- 
habitants maintained trade relations 


T. Swedish Viking was not only 


with their neighbors on the European 
continent as early as 6,000 years ago. 
These relations attained their heyday 
about 1500 to 1300 B. C. The art, 
ornaments, designs, and habits of the 
Mediterranean peoples strongly in- 
fluenced the Swedes, though the latter 
developed them into an independent 
and national Swedish culture. 

The main export articles of Sweden 
during those ancient times were furs, 
wool, dried fish, iron and iron ore, 
horses and probably beeswax, the last 
item showing that the Swedes have 
kept bees since the beginning of historic 
times. The existence of commercial 
relations with countries as distant as 
Spain, Italy, and Constantinople is 
proved by thousands of Frankish, 
Anglo-Saxon, Arabian, Persian, Byzan- 
tine, Roman and German coins and 
ornaments found in the soil of Sweden. 
These coins were not brought toSweden 
as war booty, but in regular and or- 
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YENUINE ROMAN GOLD COINS, FOUND IN SWEDISH SOIL, CHIEFLY FROM THE WEST ROMAN 
EMPIRE, IN WHOSE ARMIES SWEDISH SOLDIERS SERVED AS MERCENARIES. ‘THIS IS THE 
““BACON”’ THEY BROUGHT HOME. 





ganized trading extending all over Island of Oland in the Baltic Sea. It 
Europe. was discovered when a plot of land near 

A hidden treasure of Roman gold the village of Spangebro was being 
coins and rings, dating from the early cleared for farming. Four of the coins 
part of the fifth century A. D. was were stamped with the likeness of the 
found last summer on the Swedish Byzantine Emperor Theodosius II, who 











VIKING SILVER TREASURE FOUND ON THE ISLAND OF GOTHLAND, CONTAINING COINS, BRACELETS, RINGS, ETC. 
WEIGHT 4% POUNDS. 
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reigned between 408 and 450 A. D.; 
three were minted when the Emperor 
Leo was in power, or between 457 and 
474 A. D., and one under the Emperor 
Anthemius’ reign, 467 to 472 A. D. The 
total weight of the find was 89 grams. 

The rings were of the so-called spiral 
pattern which served as currency. At 
that time no coins were minted in 
Sweden and gold was used according to 
weight. Piece after piece was therefore 
broken off from the spiral rings in lieu 
of coins. 

During the past six years there have 
been delivered to the government’s 
historical museum and royal coin col- 











BYZANTINE OR EAST ROMAN GOLD COINS 
FOUND IN SWEDEN, THE PAY OF RETURN- 
ING SOLDIERS. ‘THE LOWEST ONE WAS 
FOUND IN THE GRAVE OF THE VIKING 
KING, OTTAR, WHO DIED IN 525 A.D. His 
FUNERAL MOUND IS AT VENDEL IN THE 
PROVINCE OF UPPLAND, NORTH OF 
STOCKHOLM. 
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THE LARGEST GOLD TREASURE FOUND IN SwWEDEN— 

ONE LARGE AND EIGHT LITTLE SPIRAL RINGS, FROM 

WHICH BITS COULD BE SNAPPED OFF TO SERVE AS 
CURRENCY. 


lection in Stockholm, guardiansJ of 
Swedish antiquities, no less than 122 
finds of previous metals. The greater 
part of these have consisted of small 
collections of silver or gold objects, 
such as rings, bracelet spirals used as 
currency, etc. Most frequently the 
rings date from a relatively late period, 
i. e., the Middle Ages, sometimes more 
recently, or after 1500 A. D. 

The number and character of these 
finds are shown in the table below: 


IQ2I 1922 1923 1924 1925 1026 Total 
| ERR a 5 3 7 o 29) Ses 
poh Cae aa ela 8 EE scvcsins I 4: 29 
Other valuables 4 3 6 5 5 27 26 
‘*Solidii’’ or 





Byzantine 
gold coins...... 2 4 I 3 Mh Fests 14 
|. a I I i se 4 
Miscellaneous 
copper coins, 
eee eee I I ee 4 
20 17 26 17 2 422 
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BRACTEATE FOUND IN THE PROVINCE 
OF HALLAND. ITS SWEDISH ORIGIN IS 
PROVEN BY THE REPRODUCTION OF THE 

OLDEST RUNIC ALPHABET. 


The old- 
est gold 
find we 
have from 
Swedish 
soil is a 
small spiral 
of gold with 
a heavy al- 
loy of sil- 
ver, “‘elec- 
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During the Bronze 
Age, the Swedish im- 
port of gold was quite 
small, only about fifty 
gold finds from this 
period having been 
made in our soil. 
Usually they consist of 
simple finger - rings or 
bracelets. 

Similarly our early 
Iron Age (from 700 
B. C. to 100 A. D.) was 
poor in gold. Finds of 
this metal dating from 
this era have been 








BRACTEATE FOUND IN GOTH- 

LAND. A CRUDE SWEDISH IMI- 

TATION OF THE BYZANTINE 

GOLD COINS GIVEN SOLDIERS 
FOR BRAVERY. 


limited to a few rings. With the beginning, how- 
ever, of the second century A. D., the inflow of 


gold began 
anew, cul- 
minating in 
the fifth 
and = sixth 


centuries, 
properly 
called the 
Golden 


Age. 
trum,’’ The sud- 
found in an den preva- 
ancient lence of 





grave at gold in 
Gellby, in Sweden at 
the prov- that time is 
ince of Ves- readily ex- 
tergétland, plained by 
together the fact 
with imple- that during 
ments of those two 





stone and ANGLO-SAXON SILVER COINS FOUND IN SWEDISH SOIL ON THE BaLtic IsLanp Centuries 
flint. Itcan °F GOTHLAND, POSSIBLY PART OF THE ‘‘ DANE GELD”’ OR “‘ DANISH RANSOM”’ S wedish 


be dated 
at about 


2000 B. C. and is therefore almost 
4,000 years old, or eight centuries 
before the Egyptian King, Tut-ankh- 


amen. 
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WHICH THE ENGLISH KING PAID TO GET RID OF THE NORTHMEN INVADERS, 
THE ‘‘ REPARATIONS” OR ‘“‘ DAWES FUND” OF THE OLD DAYS. 


soldiers 
served as 


mercenaries in the body guard of the 
Byzantine emperors and also in the 
armies of the Western Roman Empire. 


Upon completing their service they 
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brought back their savings as well as what they had 
been able to obtain as plunder in the form of pure gold, 
the most easily carried form. The so-called ‘“brac- 
teates’’ were distributed as medals in reward for 
bravery, etc. The oldest of these are Byzantine coins 
or other impressions with the imperial effigy, while 
those here reproduced are crude imitations made in 
Sweden. 

The most important gold find in Sweden was made 
in 1700 on the shore of Lake Vammeln in the province 
of Sédermanland. It consisted of a large ring of mas- 

TH- sive gold on which eight other rings of different sizes 
IMI- were strung. When the find was made there were 
INE ee . . . 
ERS originally nine rings, but in 1744, when the collec- 
tion, together with other gold ornaments, was left in 
the care of the Crown Prince of that time, who later 








Ow- became king under the name of Adolph Fredrik, the 

v of smallest ring disappeared in a mysterious manner. 

gan Though a diligent search was made, it was never 

cul- 

g in 

ifth 

ixth 

ies, 

rly 

the 

en 

sud- RINGS OF SOLID GOLD FOUND IN 

1925 BY A BOY FISHING IN THE 

Va- RIVER By, IN THE PROVINCE OF 
of VERMLAND. WEIGHT 4.4 OUNCES. ‘ 
in 
at found. An account of 

e is the loss was included 

ex- in the cabinet record 

by for December 6, 1744. 

ie The weight of the gold 

ring is now 551 grams. 

two The second biggest 

ies find is quite recent. It 

sh was made in 1925 on : 

PTs the shore of the river 
as By in the province of 

the Vermland. A boy sat 


the A SILVER HOARD FOUND ON GOTHLAND, THE SWEDISH ISLAND IN THE BALTIC, fishing from the bank 
: CONTAINING ARABIAN, BYZANTINE, GERMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, AND ONE and suddenly he saw 
Ire. SWEDISH COIN, SILVER BRACELETS, CLASPS, AND SILVER SCRAP. ‘TOTAL . g Z 

hey WEIGHT 1214 POUNDS. something glitter in the 


Ae prrapeenea ie a No n 
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MEDIAEVAL SILVER COLLECTION FOUND IN A ROCKY CLEFT AT ROTEBRO IN THE PROVINCE OF UPPLAND, NORTH 


OF STOCKHOLM. 


sand. He bent down and picked up a 
handsome cluster of rings, weighing 127 
grams. 

The majority of the Roman gold 
coins from this period came to Sweden 
in the manner described above, but a 
few were probably imported more 


peacably, i. e., by trade. Altogether 
over 400 have been found, the ma- 
jority bearing effigies of emperors 
after 395 A.D. There have also been 
found, however, coins of Emperor 
Tiberius. Of earlier date are a number 
of silver finds, the so-called ‘“denarius 
treasures”’, found on Gothland, the 
Swedish island in the Baltic. They 
consist, as the name indicates, of 
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END OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Roman silver coins—denarii—struck 
for emperors prior to the IVth century 
A. D. These coins are quite poorly 
preserved—worn and imperfect. 

Toward the end of the popular mi- 
gration period, the import of precious 
metals died down. During this time a 
rich native industry bloomed in 
Sweden, taking the form of highly 
decorated arms, such as swords, hel- 
mets, shields, spears, ornaments, 
brooches, saddle garnishments and 
bridles, swords with gold embellished 
hilts set with garnets, etc. 

During the Viking Age proper silver 
treasures dominated. Sweden’s rela- 
tions with Russia and the Byzantine 
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Empire were livelier during the earlier 
Viking period from 800 A. D. to goo. 
This appears especially from the num- 
ber of Arabian and Byzantine coins 
which during this period found their 
way to Sweden. From that time Goth- 
land has produced the richest finds, 
proving the highest culture. 

During the latter half of the Viking 
period, namely, from 1050 to 1060 
A. D., the relations with western 
Europe began to be more active. The 
Swedes were shut off from the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Silver hoards from that 
time reveal anincreasing amount of Ger- 
man, Anglo-Saxon, and other western 
European coins and yet these hoards 
also contain a large amount of Arabian 
money. In addition to coins, the silver 
finds contain bracelets, clasps, rods of 
metal used as currency, and pieces of 


metal plates without any stamps, so- 
called coin slabs. More Anglo-Saxon 
coins have been found in Swedish soil 
than in that of England. 

From the Middle Ages we have a 
number of scattered finds, some quite 
important, containing ornaments, 
household utensils, coins, and other 
things. Among others a large collec- 
tion of silver and gold articles was found 
at Rotebro in the Province of Uppland, 
close to Stockholm. It was probably 
“cached”’ during the turbulent times 
from 1500 to 1520 by some wealthy 
Stockholm burgher. 

Altogether the Swedish soil has 
yielded thousands of silver and gold 
treasures. It is not yet by any means 


exhausted, as is shown by new finds 
that continue to come in every year. 


ee se nen age AS 


“THE Pot or GOLD AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW’ niodly SWEDISH FARMER PLOWING A NEW sans ON THE 
BALTIC ISLAND OF OLAND IN THE SUMMER OF 1926 STRUCK THIS COPPER KETTLE FILLED WITH COINS, THE POINT 


OF THE PLOW RIPPING OFF THE EDGE. 


THE COINS ALONE WEIGHED NEARLY THREE POUNDS. 
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Group OF MEMBERS OF THE CENTRO DE Estupi0s HIsTORICOS OF MADRID. 


From left to right, seated: Américo Castro, R. Menéndez Pidal (President), T. Navarro Tomas. 
Standing: Homero Seris (Secretary), F. Morales de Setién, Amado Alonso. 


THE CENTRE OF HISTORICAL STUDIES IN 
MADRID* 


By HOMERO SERis 


Secretary, Centro de Estudios Histéricos. 


the Junta Para Ampliacién de 

Estudios e Investigaciones Cien- 
tificas was created,’ says the Royal 
Decree which founded the Centro de 
Estudios Histéricos de Madrid, “‘is the 
fostering of scientific researches within 
Spain, using the elements that exist in 
this country and those that our fellow- 
ships in foreign lands may bring. It is 


i PRINCIPAL end for which 


* Professor Seris, who speaks English as well as he does his native 
Spanish, wrote the article which follows in English. It was un- 
fortunately not received in time to be included in the January issue 
with the other articles by Spanish authors. 
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a question of studying the problems 
that concern us most vitally, not only 
because their proximity must arouse 
greater interest, but that since the 
sources are on our own soil it is our 
duty not to let foreigners monopolize 
their discovery. 

“Moreover, it is our wish to attract 
the youths that leave our universities 
with a particular vocation and prepara- 
tion, and to obtain the scientific forma- 
tion of coming generations by means of 
a work of collaboration with our in- 
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vestigators. To obtain these high aims 
it has been thought necessary to create 
study centers and laboratories organ- 
ized and directed by the said Junta as 
an efficient means of education for 
science and of preparation for the stu- 
dents who are to go to foreign lands, as 
adequate elements to create an atmos- 
phere where individual efforts shall be 
increased an hundred-fold and where 
each year there shall spring forth an 
interesting production of scientific and 
literary work. 

“The historical studies are an excel- 
lent field for a first attempt or trial, 
whether attention be centered on their 
evident flourishing among us within the 
last few years, or on the interest which 
our language, literature, history and art 
have awakened at the present time 
throughout the world—an interest very 
apparent to those who know the liter- 
ary output, the courses on these sub- 
jects given in the universities of the 
most important nations, and the num- 
ber of foreigners who officially or 
privately, separately or in groups, work 
in our archives, museums, monuments 
and ruins... . 

“As for the plan of this institution, 
it is necessary above all that it be given 
the necessary flexibility, so that its 
functioning at any moment may adapt 
itself to the complex nature of its aim 
and to the number and condition of the 
elements that may depend upon it.” 

Therefore, the Centro de Estudios 
Histéricos was created March 18, 1910, 
under the auspices of the Junta, by the 
Ministry of Public Education, with the 
following by-laws: 

Art. 1. In virtue of the proposition 
of the Junta para Ampliacién de Estu- 
dios e Investigaciones Cientificas and 
of Art. 54 of its by-laws, a “Centre of 
Historical Studies”’ is created with the 
aim of promoting scientific research of 


our national history in all the spheres of 
learning. 

The Centre shall have special charge 
of : 

1. Investigation of sources, prepar- 
ing the publication of critical editions 
of unedited documents or those defec- 
tively published (such as chronicles, 
literary works, manuscripts, privileges, 
compilation of laws, etc.). 

2. To organize scientific missions, ex- 
cavations and explorations for the 
study of monuments, documents, dia- 
lects, folklore, social institutions, and, 
in general, whatever may be a source 
of historical knowledge. 

3. To initiate into the methods of in- 
vestigation a limited number of stu- 
dents, making them share, whenever 
possible, the tasks above mentioned, 
and to this end it shall organize special 
laboratory work. 


SWE 


FRONT VIEW OF THE BUILDING OF THE CENTRO DE 
Estupios Historicos, at No. 26 CaLLE ALMAGRO, 
MaprID, SPAIN. 
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4. To be in contact with the fellow- 
ship students who either in foreign 
lands or in Spain may be pursuing his- 
torical studies, in order to help them 
to obtain the results of their work and 
to prepare for those who are in condi- 
tion for it, work and means for them 
to pursue their work upon their return. 

5. To form a library for historical 
studies and establish interchange with 
similar foreign scientific centers. 

Since the above, by no means distant 
date, the activities of the Centre under 
the direction of its 
President, Professor 
Ramé6n Menéndez 
Pidal, and with the col- 
laboration of its mem- 
bers, for the section of 
Philology: Américo 
Castro, T. Navarro 
Tomas, Federico de 
Onis, A. G. Solalinde, 
V. Garcia de Diego, 
Amado Alonso, Da- 
maso Alonso, B. San- 
chez Alonso, Z. Garcia 
Villada, S. J., S. Gili 
Gaya, J. F. Montesi- 
nos, M. Herrero 
Garcia, etc.; for the 
section of Art: Elias 
Tormo (director), F. J. 
Sanchez Canton, R. de 
Orueta, Jesis Domin- 
guez-Bordona, P. de 
Artifiano and others; 
for the section of 
Archaeology: M. 
Gémez-Moreno (direc- 
tor), Juan Cabré, M. 
Herrera Ges, J. de M. 
Carriazo, etc.; for the 
section of law: C. San- 
chez - Albornoz, etc., 
have met with most 
satisfactory results. 
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The publications of the Centre have 
steadily increased until at present they 
have attained the number of 93 vol- 
umes. It would be impossible in so 
brief a space to analyze the value and 
originality of all those efforts which 
have met with an increasingly favor- 
able reception in the world of interna- 
tional science. 

They include works on language, 
literature, history, law, art, archaeol- 
ogy, geography, palaeography, peda- 
gogy, sociology. We shall only men- 


THE ALHAMBRA, BOTH WITHIN AND WITHOUT, IS STILL THE SUBJECT OF CON- 
TINUOUS STUDY BESIDES BEING THE INSPIRATION OF ARTISTS THE WORLD OVER. 








ONE OF THE PAINTED LEATHER CEILING PANELS OF THE HALL OF JUSTICE IN THE ALHAMBRA. 


THESE PAINTINGS 


HAVE NOT BEEN STUDIED AS YET IN THE DETAIL THEY MERIT. 


tion in the section of Philology: the 
Origenes del Esparol, by Menéndez 
Pidal, linguistic status of the Iberian 
Peninsula to the XIth Century; it is 
based on heretofore unexamined docu- 
ments of the IXth to the XIth centur- 
ies, and gives a vocabulary of extra- 
ordinary novelty, illustrating not only 
the history of Spanish Romanic dia- 
lects but also linguistic evolution in 
general—the development of language 
phenomena through time and space. 
It is an epoch-making book. Other 
works published by Menéndez Pidal 
are Poesia juglaresca y juglares, a his- 
tory of mediaeval literature in its char- 
acter of public entertainment; Docu- 
mentos lingtitsticos de Espavia from 1044 
to 1492, a mine for the study of the his- 
toric and geographic evolution of the 
Spanish language; and Antologia de 
prosistas espanoles, from Alfonso X to 
the beginning of the XIXth century, 
with critical comments upon its literary 
significance, the character of the lan- 
guage and the peculiarities of the style, 
and notes on the meaning and syntax. 
Navarro Tomas, the founder of the 
Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics 


of the Centre, has published the well- 
known Manual de Pronunciacién Espa- 
nola, of which Professor E. C. Hills, of 
the University of California, said “I 
know no other language that has a 
better Manual of Pronunciation.’’ Amé- 
rico Castro has to his credit, besides the 
translation, enlarged and with notes, of 
the Romanic linguistic by Meyer- 
Liibke, El pensamiento de Cervantes, a 
book that renews the traditional ideas 
about the culture of Cervantes, relating 
his works with the fundamental ideas 
of the Renaissance. Vicente Garcia 
de Diego is the author of Contribucién 
al Diccionario hispdnico etimolégico, in 
which he studies the etymology of 2,000 
words in an exact scientific method. 

In the Section of History: the Fuen- 
tes de la Historia Espanola e Hispano- 
americana, by B. Sanchez-Alonso, a 
bibliography of manuscripts, printed 
books and articles, relating to the polit- 
ical history of Spain and Spanish 
America; it counts 13,000 entries. No- 
ticias y documentos histéricos del Con- 
dado de Ribagorza, by M. Serrano y 
Sanz; this book contains a big collec- 
tion of documents of great importance 


% 
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THE GREAT BRONZE ‘‘ TENEBRARIO”’ OF THE CATHE- 
DRAL OF SEVILLA, AND SOME SMALLER SILVER 
CANDLESTICKS. 


for the knowledge of the origin of the 
county of Ribagorza. The author adds 
several chapters of commentaries on 
its geography, ethnography, history, 
etc. Libro de Regla o Cartulario de la 
antigua Abadia de Santillana del Mar, 
edited by E. Jusué, contains 96 docu- 
ments of the [Xth to the XIIIth cen- 
turies, particularly interesting, aside 
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from their philological value, for the 
history of the Abbey of Santillana and 
for that of all the mountainous section. 
Memorial de la vida de Fray Francisco 
Jiménez de Cisneros, with preface and 
notes by J. de Vallejo. This is the 
reproduction of the entire text in which 
Vallejo, the page of Cisneros, details 
minutely the life of the Cardinal. 

In Pre-history: Los monumentos me- 
galiticos de la provincia de Gerona, by 
M. Cazurro, comprises the list of all the 
dolmens and menhirs known in the 
province of Gerona and a study of the 
objects found therein, as well as of the 
race to which they could belong. The 
author describes the zones or districts 
of the north of the province, of the 
Alberas, of Perthus, of the Gabarras, of 
Val de Aro and of other points where 
there are groups of megalithic monu- 
ments. 

In the Section of Art, its director, 
Professor M. Gémez-Moreno, in col- 
laboration with J. Pijoan, published: 
Escultura  greco-romana, Representa- 
ciones religiosas, clasicas yorientales. Ico- 
nografia, the most select collection, the 
most numerous and best documented 
of Spanish classic sculptures that we 
possess, with masterpieces such as the 
Hermes of Italica and the Agripo of 
Menda, nearly all of it unedited and 
of great value for the history of our 
iconography and art in the Roman 
period, very well illustrated. Jaco- 
mart y el arte hispano-flamenco cuatro- 
centista, by E. Tormo, is the first 
detailed biography and the first com- 
plete study of a Spanish painter of the 
XVth century; the artistic personality 
of the painter of Alphonso V in Naples 
is studied in this monograph as a 
typical example of the relation between 
art in Flanders and Italy and Spanish 
painting. La vida y la obra de Pedro de 
Mena, by R. de Orueta, is a mono- 
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graph on the sculptor Pedro de Mena 
who, although he was known, did not 
occupy the place that was due him 
among our first artists; his works are 
catalogued and a great many unknown 
ones are added; the characteristics of 
his art are established for the different 
epochs of his life. Datos documentales 
inéditos para la historia del arte espanol, 
by F. Pérez Sedano, contains two 
manuscripts of a learned canon of 
Toledo of the XVth century in which, 
in a very precise way, he gives extracts 
from many documents in the Cathedral 
Archives; one of these served Cean 
Bermtdez as a basis for his Dictionary. 
In the second part are collected almost 
in their entirety the works of the 
Primate Cathedral from the middle of 
the XVth century to the beginning of 
the XIXth. There are to be found 
abundant news and notices of unknown 
artists and of unknown works of 
famous artists. Iglesias mozdrabes, by 
M. Gémez-Moreno, comprises a study 
of all the social influences of the Arab 
invasion which favored the develop- 
ment of the Christian States in the 
early centuries of the Reconquest; his- 
torical monographs, critical and de- 
scriptive of about twenty churches and 
ruins of others that have the same 
social state predominant in the king- 
dom of Leén; analysis of the external 
manifestations of the Spanish Christian 
cult in that period and a description of 
the objects of a southern character pre- 
served: manuscripts, inscriptions, ivor- 
ies, jewelry, bronzes, textiles, etc. La 
escultura funeraria de Espana, by R. 
Orueta, includes the provinces of Ciu- 
dad Real, Cuenca and Guadalajara. 
Fuentes literarias para la historia del 
arte espanol, by F. J. Sanchez-Cantén. 
The first volume, the only one pub- 
lished, embraces the XVIth century. 


THE MoorisH VASE OF THE ALHAMBRA IS A SPLEN- 

DID EXAMPLE OF THE HIGHLY DECORATED CERAMICS 

OF FOREIGN ORIGIN TO WHICH THE CENTRE HAS 
GIVEN SO MUCH ATTENTION. 


In archaeology, A. Vives wrote Estu- 
dio de arqueologta cartaginesa, la necré- 
polis de Ibiza, which gives a slight idea 
of Phoenician art and enumerates the 
objects of that art found in Spain and 
in Ibiza; in the study of Carthaginian 
archaeology are described objects from 
three sources: Carthage, Cerdefia and 
Ibiza; this grouping forms the first 
work on this matter as a whole: a 
precedent is set by the notes on ‘“‘ Ebusi- 
tana’’ prehistory and a mention of 
objects of Roman and Arabic art of the 
same source. El Monasterio de la 
Rabida, by R. Velazquez-Bosco, monu- 
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ment made famous by the residence in 
it of Columbus, etc. 

Moreover, the Centre publishes the 
following periodicals: Revista de Filo- 
logia Espanola, Archivo Espanol de 
Arte y Arqueologia and Anuario de His- 
toria del Derecho Espanol. It is suffi- 
cient to compare the production of 
other bodies in Spain which have de- 
voted more than two centuries to sim- 
ilar tasks, to bring into prominence 
the greater results obtained by the 
Centre in the work of reconstructing 
for science the Spanish civilization of 
the past. 

Aside from the primary scientific 
purpose of the Centre, it has been 
forced to undertake the pedagogical 
training of many young people who 
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are today teachers in Spanish schools, 
and who are working to reform the 
archaic methods of instruction which 
generally prevail. Conditions made it 
necessary, likewise, soon after it was 
founded, to take upon itself the diffu- 
sion of the Spanish language, litera- 
ture, art and history among those for- 
eign hispanists who flocked to Spain in 
search of instruction which the official 
centers were unable to give them be- 
cause of their special form of organiza- 
tion. For sixteen years the well- 
known Courses for Foreigners have 
been offering to hispanists from all over 
the world a charm and an interest not 
previously found. If to this there be 
added the international relations ofa 
technical character which have grown 
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about the Centre, which have caused a 
constant increase in the number of 
teachers and investigators who have 
come in search of guidance and advice, 
the Centre may easily be considered 
one of the most important scientific 
organizations in Spain, not only be- 
cause of its lofty and disinterested 
scientific production, but also because 
of its beneficial international activity, 
which is slowly gaining greater respect 
and esteem for the essential values which 
are establishing Spain more and more 
in the concert of progressive countries. 

As an example of this international 
activity we may mention that profes- 
sors have ‘been sent to foreign Univer- 
sities to teach the Spanish language 
and culture: Onis to Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Solalinde to Wisconsin; Buceta 
to California; Centeno to Princeton; 
Del Rio to Porto Rico; Robles to 
Johns Hopkins; Heras to Southern 
California; Penzol to the University of 
Liverpool; Herrero to Cambridge; Fer- 
nandez to Berlin; Alonso and Monte- 
sinos to Hamburg; Gomez Ortega to 
Jena; Vifias to Paris; Casalduero to 
Marburg; Pastor to Strasbourg; La- 
torre to Montpellier; Chabas to Genoa; 
Mufioz to Tokio; Pizarro to Osaka, etc. 

The Centre has also founded and 
directs the Instituto de Filologia of 
the University of Buenos Aires, whose 
directors have been successively Pro- 
fessors Castro, Millares, Montoliu and 
this year Alonso. This Institute has 
to its credit several publications and is 
preparing an edition of the Escorial 
Bible of the XIIIth century and a 
Dictionary of Argentinisms. 

Invited by the University of Porto 
Rico, Professor Navarro Tomas has 
given two courses at that University on 
Spanish Phonetics and on popular 
Spanish lyrics. As may be seen, the 
influence of the Centre, in connection 


with the work of the Junta, is world- 
wide in its scope. 

The Library of the Centre is the 
only one in Madrid that has its cata- 
logue, or card index, open to the public, 
and which does not limit the number 
of books a reader may ask for, while the 
National Library, for example, allows 
only two books at a time. It also has 
a catalogue of Spanish plays, arranged 
alphabetically by titles, with the au- 
thor’s name following, thus serving a 
double purpose, for in other libraries 
these are found listed only under the 
author’s name. The Library has the 
best current collection of reviews and 
magazines in Spain. Its printed books 
number about twenty thousand vol- 
umes, principally for research work. 
These it keeps up to the minute, some- 
thing that does not occur in other 
libraries which are rich in old and rare 
books, but lack modern ones that are 
very much needed in research work. 
It has also a small collection of manu- 
scripts and rare editions of great value. 
The Library is open from nine to one 
and from four to eight. 

The Centre subsists thanks to a 
small subsidy granted annually by the 
Spanish Government. It has also re- 
ceived gifts from generous donors. For 
example, a Spaniard gave anonymously 
40,000 pesetas; Mr. Archer M. Hunt- 
ington sent $1,000 for partial ex- 
penses of the printing of the unpub- 
lished General Estoria of Alfonso X, 
edited by A. G. Solalinde; Sr. Juan 
Cebrian donated $500 for the same 
purpose, and Sr. Rafael Fabian, of 
Porto Rico, 5,000 pesetas for the afore- 
said publication. 

The Centre will pursue its existence 
and work, and will train young investi- 
gators who may guarantee in the 
future a continuation of the labors 
begun by the founders. 
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MRS. FRANCIS R. STRAWBRIDGE. BY WILLIAM PAXTON. 








THE SUN. 


By DanriEL GARBER. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY SHOW 


By ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS 


(Photographs by Courtesy of the Philadelphia Academy of the Fine Arts) 


Academy of the Fine Arts opened 
its doors upon its 123rd exhibi- 
The 


O* January 28, the Philadelphia 


tion of painting and sculpture. 


inevitability of contrast between this 
and the International of the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh last October, 
made Philadelphia the magnet which 
drew connoisseurs and critics from all 
the east. They were not disappointed: 


it was an exhibit of several noteworthy 
features, by no means the least impor- 
tant of which was its clear con- 
servatism. 

The Carnegie spread upon its walls 
what its jury regarded as the most 
representative output of the whole 
international world of art, and the re- 
sult was a kaleidoscope: highly educa- 
tional but distinctly unsatisfying to 
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many competent observers. The Acad- 
emy has catalogued some 346 pictures, 
all American, and 136 sculptures, the 
latter so placed that they unfortunately 
lost seriously in effect. 

Like the International, the Philadel- 
phia show is kaleidoscopic, but how 
different! There is no headache on 
Broad street. It is not an epoch-mak- 
ing exhibit in the sense of showing 
either a group of masterpieces or any 
single work of supereminence. But 
it is mightily soothing to be able to 





Donna Tosca. By JuLtius ROLSHOVEN. 
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LuciLLE Taytor. By FREDERICK E. WALLACE. 


pass in review some hundreds of can- 
vases of every degree of excellence, 
covering every sort of theme, and no- 
where be insulted or outraged. If for 
nothing else than its calm, the Academy 
show would be worthy of notice. That 
calm, moreover, is not the stultified 
“academic attitude’ about which we 
hear so much from the protestant ex- 
pressionists. It is the difference of 
culture and good taste. It scales no 
very lofty peaks in even its gold medal 
works, but it has the urbanity, the 
finish, the easy knowledge of men and 
things that are the concomitants of all 
sound and fluent work in any of the 
fine arts. Asperities are missing in even 
the most advanced of the pictures hung, 
and while there is perhaps rather more 
accent upon pattern than one may 
care for, it is pattern of a particularly 
appealing type. In more than a few 
of the pictures of this ideal, one is re- 
minded inevitably of the charm and 
lightness of French verse-forms: deli- 
cate, whimsical perhaps, vital with 
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THE ALGERIAN Tunic. By ETHEL THAYER. 


clear color, making a lovely effect even 
when sounding no deep note and telling 
little. 

The two outstanding notes of the 
Exhibition are color and finish. Here 
is little if any of the turgid, stupidly 
muddy color the latest school spades 
on like manure on a raw field. These 
painters as a group represent decided 
advance in color values. Some of them 
have quite evidently studied their 
Venetians to excellent purpose. Others 
appear to have gone into the East for 
their ideas of contrast and method. 
Nowhere, however, is the impasto 
obviously troublesome to the painter, 
nor does a single one—even when the 
backgrounds are heaviest—impress the 
visitor as worried by the opacity of his 
pigments. All the pictures glow: some 
of them coolly, some pleasantly, some a 
little luridly; but all are alive, and 
display sound knowledge of the funda- 
mentals the expressionists despise. Nor 
is there any forcing of color or striving 
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for effect with resultant destruction of 
rhythm and balance. Certain pictures 
announce themselves lucidly as deco- 
rative only, and they strike their color- 
notes as clearly, as vivaciously and as 
harmoniously as bell-notes in a chime. 
They are not fumbled. Their authors’ 
attack involves no grotesque sliding up 
or down the scale before they find the 
pitch. The dominant note is taken 
surely and held throughout. This is as 
true of the landscapes and marines and 
imaginative pictures as it is of the 
frankly pattern works. 





APHRODITE OF THE SEA GuLLS. By Pump L. HALE. 
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In all the finish has been given the 
most thoughtful attention, and the 
stylistic peculiarities of the different 
men appear exceptionally well stated. 
No one but Garber, for example, could 
possibly have painted The Sun, no 
one but Carlsen Christ and the Fish- 
ermen, and where is there another such 
realist as Paxton to give us portraits 
not only startlingly photographic in 
their naturalism, but exquisite in color 
and texture? The brushwork varies 
as decidedly in the different canvases 
as do the subjects themselves, but has 
a sort of inevitability about it in prac- 
tically every instance. So far from 
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CHRIST AND THE FISHERMEN. 


showing the decadence one lorgnetted 
matron discovered rather vociferously, 
it is evidence of discipline and a decent 
regard for style. 

There is only one apparent attempt 
to speculate with light and shade on 
precarious margins. Ross Braught’s 
Chestnut Tree stands out glaringly from 
the group of its less advanced fellows 
very much as a farmhand would in a 
ballroom. Braught has worked with 
light until he has produced a monster 
of color: his medium has rather blinded 
him to the beauty in his theme. How- 
ever, some gallery will no doubt buy 
the Chestnut Tree, so all is not lost. 





By Emit CARLSEN. 














PoRTRAIT OF Mrs. C. S. By WILLIAM PAXTON. 


The tree itself may be a real chestnut. 
But if so, the bark disease must have 
given it rheumatism and arthritis be- 
fore the painter saw it. Truth? Per- 
haps. Yet to be significant truth, 
ugliness must teach something. 

In large part, the Exhibit is a por- 
trait show. Paxton carries off the 
gold medal with his fine likeness of Mrs. 
Strawbridge. It isa solid, soundly con- 
ceived and perfectly executed piece of 
realism. The photographic quality 
which to many has always been the 
prime objection in Paxton’s work, is 
compensated by the lusciousness of his 
palette and the skill of his brushwork. 
This richness of color, amounting in 
this instance almost to over-ripeness, 
harks back to the Venetians and fills 
the eye satisfyingly. The subject is 
handled with an uncompromising di- 
rectness, and one feels the painter has, 
by honest treatment, extracted every 
atom of effect from the simple pose. 
If this be photography, let us have 
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more of it. Mrs. C. S., Paxton’s other 
large portrait, is quite as fine, the 
method is the same straightforward 
and virile certainty of approach, while 
the color scheme, though less rich, is 
even more brilliant and striking. The 
vivid plum, blue and black of the 
Strawbridge portrait is balanced and 
made more pleasing by the clear, cool 
shimmer of the white and blue velvets 
of Mrs. C. S., and the thrillingly alive 
quality of her white fox fur. The con- 
scientious objector to Paxton’s “‘pho- 
tography” overlooks the fact that how- 
ever adroit the photographic artist may 
be in composition, lighting and general 
effect, the sensitized plate has yet to be 
made which willconvey true color values 
and mute or accentuate highlights as 
the nature of the subject demands. 
Moreover, the sureness of linear hand- 
ling and expression, plus a sparkle and 
finish more than suggestive of Ingres, 
are beyond the power of any lens. 

The voting of the Temple Gold 
Medal to James Chapin for his George 
Marvin and His Daughter Edith, as the 
best work by an American painter, is 





A JuNE MorNING. By WALTER UFER. 
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GEORGE MARVIN AND HIS DAUGHTER EDITH. 


By James CHAPIN. 


AWARDED THE TEMPLE GOLD MEDAL FOR 


THE BEST WORK BY AN AMERICAN PAINTER. 


interesting in the light of the award to 
Paxton for the best portrait. The 
respective canvases are antipodal in 
style and effect, though both resulted 
from the same ideal and purpose. 
Each reflects the mental qualities of 
its author, and each has the same 
salient characteristics of unswerving 
honesty of interpretation. Perhaps the 
majority will prefer the Chapin for its 
blunt inflection of the life most of us 
know better than we do the velvets 
and luxury Paxton represents with an 


ease which makes most of the visiting 

European portraits look overworked. 
This bluntness, however, sometimes 

fails of its purpose, as in the Hawthorne 


—The Boy and the Haddock. 
fortunately fishy. Hawthorne is capa- 
ble of much happier results. So is Tar- 
bell, whose racing hunters disclose him 
in a restless, questing mood, far re- 
moved from the cool and _ placid 
interiors so closely associated with his 
usually solid values. George Luks, 
with a vividly colored and weirdly 


It is un- 
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WHEN THE WIND BLows. 


sketched little girl, Lucia, at once 
baffles and disappoints, while the tech- 
nique of Costigan, with its alternations 
of rough and smooth, leaves one in 
questioning mood. Robert Henri’s 
Gipsy of Madrid is hardly likeable, not- 
withstanding its truthfulness, for the 
accent here falls upon what a Spaniard 
would call the flamenco qualities of the 
theme, and the result is brutality. 

In the north corridor hangs Poole’s 
grateful Catharine Cornell, an admir- 
able study of that gifted young actress, 
worlds away from Ipsen’s nearby splen- 


By FRANCIS SPEIGHT. 


did, ferocious portrait of L. F. Loree, 
but very much alive and competently 
handled. In the same gallery is Gar- 
ber’s remarkable The Sun, and Red- 
field in a cheery mood with his viva- 
cious Cherry Valley. In another room 
his Cedars discloses him still genial but 
with a broader vision and a tenderness 
of color revealing a different aspect of 
his sure versatility. A third canvas, 
White Islands, discloses the painter who 
is master of his theme, certain of his 
medium and unfaltering in the swift- 
ness and precision of his work. One 
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SCAMPO. SPRING SUNSHINE. BY LILLA CABOT PERRY. 








feels the man who does his revising 
before he puts brush to palette, and 
who needs no laborious correction of 
either composition or tonal qualities. 

It would be difficult, except by 
annotating the catalogue, to convey 
an entirely fair appraisal of the many 
works worthy of comment. Again and 
again the visitor is moved by the sense 
of a very general restraint and economy 
of statement which results in a sim- 
plicity grateful in these days of hasty 
elaboration and resultant complexity. 
On the other hand, some of the younger 
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men have failed to realize that while 
experimentation is not only legitimate 
but the very life and hope of art, the 
experimenter must show us rather 
more than the dark side of his own 
mind if he is to be convincing. By all 
means let us not refuse to see good in 
change—if it 7s good. Our only insist- 
ence need be that the change indicate 
a wholesome regard for those eternal 
canons of both life and art which were 
law before the Greeks and which will 
endure beyond the ultimate New Zea- 
lander. 





THE SPHINX OF THE LOUVRE 


By A. EvELYN NEWMAN 


Magnificent and mystical and sad, 

She looks at us with an immortal gaze 
Of wisdom and inscrutability. 

What avalanches of the spirit swept her, 
What hurricanes of passion and of grief, 


We know not. 


Only Da Vinci’s soul could comprehend 
Her own as great and lone in tragedy. 
Her face grew on the canvas of his heart 
And merged into his being, till he gave it 
A part of his own genius in his art. 


They loved each other? 


Curiously we query. 
Their secret safe, she smiles, immutable, unweary. 


MAYA WRITING 


By JAMES C. BARDIN 


NE of the most important ele- 

ments of the civilization of the 

Mayas of Yucatan and Guate- 
mala was a highly developed system of 
writing. In a civilization so complex 
and highly organized as theirs, some 
means of keeping records must have 
been essential to them from the earliest 
times. That such a means was de- 
veloped to a high degree of perfection at 
a very remote date is evidenced by the 
fact that when they appeared in his- 
tory, during the first century before 
Christ, they were using a form of writ- 
ing but very little different from that 
employed by them during the height 
of their historical career. Their sys- 
tem, while primitive and laborious, was 
serviceable, and possessed, besides, the 
virtue of being artistic and decorative 
to an unusual degree. 

It is a constantly observed fact that 
writing systems used by primitive 
peoples are in general very complicated 
and often cumbersome. The elements 
employed in recording ideas were, in 
the beginnings of most systems, simple 
pictures. As development went on, 
these became conventionalized and 
simplified. Later, they were reduced 
to mere symbols. Alphabets were a 
much later invention, arrived at by a 
long process of simplification. Because 
of the pictorial origin of most systems 
of writing, the art was intimately asso- 
ciated with the arts of drawing, paint- 
ing and sculpture. Writing itself—and 
rightly so, because of its beauty—was 
often regarded as an art medium, and 
used for the decoration of a building 
or a monument or a jewel. 

As development went on in most of 
the primitive systems, the writing 
became more and more simplified and 
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convenient. But in many cases, the 
art tended to divide into two distinct 
forms: one a sort of writing used by 
priests and wise men and artists—a 
complicated, secret writing, the uses of 
which were religious and artistic; the 
other much simpler, and used by ordi- 
nary folk for ordinary purposes, such 
as letters, business records, profane 
books, and the like. The first is 
usually spoken of as hieratic writing; 
the second, as demotic. 

All writing actually set down by the 
ancient Mayas, that has so far been 
discovered, seems to belong to the 
hieratic branch of the art. The mate- 
rials available for present study consist 
of a great number of inscriptions 
carved on stone buildings and monu- 
ments, painted on the inner walls of 
temples, or cut into wood used in build- 
ings. Other objects sometimes show 
bits of the writing used as a form of 
decoration: it is beautifully engraved 
on metal, shell, bone and precious 
stones. Furthermore, there exist cer- 
tain books (only three are so far known 
to exist) which come down from ancient 
times. They appear to be temple books, 
of magic and ritualistic import, analo- 
gous to the Sacred Books of familiar 
religions; as such, they were not for the 
common man, but were hieratic and 
secret in nature and form. 

The Maya writing is hieroglyphic in 
type. No related system has thus far 
been discovered anywhere else in the 
world. It seems to be unique—a soli- 
tary, astonishing achievement of un- 
known geniuses who lived and worked 
in remote antiquity. 

Since the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, scholars have been pa- 
tiently at work on the task of decipher- 
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ing the Maya hieroglyphics. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
reading certain types of glyphs, and 
enough in general to justify the expec- 
tation that in time the entire system 
will be understood. All that has been 
read so far, however, deals with certain 
matters of very restricted scientific 
nature, and the glyphs, therefore,throw 
little or no direct light on the ordinary 
affairs of life. They do, it is true, give 
us valuable clues as to the nature of 
Maya writing in general; and they 
serve to bring to our knowledge one of 
the greatest scientific feats of any 
primitive people. 

The greatest cultural achievement 
of the Mayas was their calendar. They 
invented a system of keeping track of 
time that was more accurate than any 
other ever invented until the modified 
Gregorian calendar now in use was 
worked out. Of course, in order to 
deal as accurately as they did with the 
astronomical data necessary to calen- 
dar making, the Mayas were obliged 
to develop adequate mathematics; and 
they also had to have some kind of 
writing in which to keep their records. 

Almost every Maya inscription of 
any length, so far as present knowledge 
enables us to decipher it, seems to con- 
sist of two parts. One part contains 
glyphs relating to the calendar. The 
other part contains glyphs that do not 
seem to be intended to express calen- 
drial data. This second portion of the 
inscriptions is supposed to consist of 
comments upon or explanations of the 
calendrial data that it accompanies. 
The same two elements are also found 
in all the books. 

A great deal of progress has been 
made in reading the calendrial glyphs. 
Fortunately, Diego de Landa, second 
Bishop of Yucatan (1524-1579), in- 
terested himself in the ancient history 


of the Mayas sufficiently to wish to 
preserve for posterity as much of it as 
seemed to him of value, and he wrote a 
history—the most aythoritative work 
so far discovered on the Mayas—which 
contains a great deal of information 
about the structure of the calendar, 
the hieroglyphics used to record num- 
bers, and the glyphs for the names of 
days, months, year-periods and the 
like. Furthermore, during the first 
century after the Conquest, books in 
the Maya language, set down in Span- 
ish script, were written by Indians of 
Yucatan. These—the Books of Chilan 
Balaam—which are chronicles of var- 
ious towns in the peninsula of Yuca- 
tan and summaries of the ancient his- 
tory of the Maya region in general, 
also contain much material throwing 
light on the hieroglyphics of calendrial 
type. 

By making full use of the data pro- 
vided by Landa, the Books of Chilan 
Balaam, and by one or two other 
writers who lived not long after the 
Conquest, the calendrial portions of 
the inscriptions have gradually been 
worked out almost to completeness. 
The difficulties were tremendous, and 
progress has been very slow indeed. 

Many of the difficulties that trouble 
students arise from two causes. First, 
there is no “evolutionary series”’ of 
Maya glyphs reaching from crude 
beginnings to the elaborate forms found 
in the monument-crowded cities of the 
Golden Age in Guatemala. The writ- 
ing seems to have appeared fully de- 
veloped on the American scene. No 
help towards analyzing the complicated 
glyphs of later times can be had, there- 
fore, from a study of earlier, more 
primitive forms. 

Another source of difficulty is, that 
all the material so far discovered— 
whether inscriptions or books—is of 
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formal nature, most often intimately 
associated with the pictorial arts, and 
as such it is greatly elaborated as an 
element of architectural and monu- 
mental decoration. The difficulty of 
discovering, in any one glyph of this 
type, what elements carry meaning 
and what elements are purely artistic 
has greatly retarded research. We 
know, however, that each glyph con- 
tains at least one constant, essential 
element which carries the meaning; 
and there may be also a variable num- 
ber of other elements which, so far as 
is known, are purely decorative. For 


example, in figure Ia is shown the 


a 


Fic. 1. 


simplest form of the glyph for the 
number six—a plain bar for five and 
a plain dot for one. In figure Ib the 
same glyph is shown with the addition 
of decorative elements which seem to 
have no significance. 

One series of number-glyphs, from 
one to nineteen, contains the simplest 
of the forms, the entire series consist- 
ing of combinations of plain bars and 
dots. Aside from these, all other 
glyphs are elaborate in varying degrees, 
and often times present astonishing 
complexity. However complex they 
may be, though, they always have two 
constant characteristics: each one con- 
tains an essential element that carries 
the meaning; and all true glyphs (ex- 
cluding certain “accessory elements’’) 
are compressed into regular outlines, or 
cartouches,* more or less square in 


* Prof. Bardin uses the term cartouche somewhat more _ broadly 
than Dr. Morley, who restricts it to day-signs entirely.—Ed. 
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shape and, in any given inscription, 
uniform in size. The cartouches are 
usually arranged in parallel columns, 
to be read two columns at a time, be- 
ginning with the uppermost glyph of 
the left-hand column, and then from 
left to right and from top to bottom, 
ending with the lowest glyph in the 
second column. 


KAYAB 


ZOTZ RUL 


FIG. 3. 
DAY NAMES. 
NAMES. 


UPPER ROW: LOWER ROW: MONTH 
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Bar-and-dot numbers are the sim- 
plest forms. Next in order of complex- 
ity are certain glyphs for the names of 
days and months, examples of which 
are shown in figure 2. Other glyphs 
for day and month names are more 
complicated, as is shown in figure 3. 
The glyphs for “position numbers” 
are, however, relatively simple (figure 
4). 


KIN 
Fic. 4. 


When we first examine a large num- 
ber of glyphs from the inscriptions and 
the books, we are nonplussed by their 
apparent complexity and inclined to 
believe that the Mayas must have used 
a very large number of signs. But a 
little study reveals that much of the 
apparent complexity results from the 
multiplication of artistic, decorative 
elements, and that the essential ele- 
ments, which alone carry meaning, are 
really few in number. Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, one of the greatest students 
of Maya hieroglyphics, once declared: 
“If we positively knew the meaning of 
a hundred or so of these simple ele- 


ments, none of the inscriptions could 
conceal any longer from us the general 
tenor of its contents.” 

Difficult as some glyphs are to iden- 
tify when obscured by elaborate artis- 
tic additions, they are simple as com- 
pared with other calendrial glyphs 
which present what is certainly the 
most astonishing complication intro- 
duced—probably for purely artistic 
reasons—into the Maya writing: that 
is, the so-called “head variant” glyphs. 
These are found most often in the in- 
scriptions; they are rare in the books. 
We have seen that the number one 
may be expressed by a single black 
dot. But in many inscriptions it is 
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expressed by a grotesque head. (For 
the “head variants’’ here described, 
see figure 5.) The number six is ordi- 
narily expressed by a bar and a dot. 
But it can also be expressed by a gro- 
tesque head. Ten is ordinarily written 
as two bars. But it can be written as 
a head whose essential element is a 
fleshless lower jaw. For numbers 
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greater than ten in the “head variant”’ 
series, the head for the lower number— 
for example, six—is shown, with the 
addition of the essential element of 
the number ten (the fleshless lower 
jaw) replacing the normal lower jaw of 
the head for the lower number. In the 
head for six the essential element is a 
cross-hatched eye. Such a head witha 
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fleshless lower jaw is, therefore, to be 
read as sixteen. 

The numbers eleven and twelve are 
exceptions to the general rule just 
stated. They do not consist of com- 
binations of the head for one and the 
head for two, plus the fleshless lower 
jaw representing ten. They are heads 
of special type, the essential elements 
of which are unknown. 

“Head variant” glyphs for numbers 
greater than twenty and for other 
calendrial signs also occur.* Occasion- 
ally, as a final refinement, the heads 
are expanded into “full-figure”’ glyphs 
an example of which, taken from a 
monument at Copan, is shown in figure 
6. In “full-figure” glyphs, only the 
heads appear to carry meaning. 

The non-calendrial glyphs that have 
been identified are: names of certain 
gods; symbols for the cardinal points, 
for certain colors and for the names of 
a few heavenly bodies. Some of these 
glyphs, taken from the inscriptions 
and the books, are shown in figures 7 
and 8. 

Bishop Landa, who first wrote of the 
Maya glyphs, went so far as to include 
in his work what he called a Maya al- 
phabet. Unfortunately, this alphabet 
has never been successfully applied 
either to the inscriptions or to the 
books, and the majority of scholars 

* Dr. Morley, to whom Prof. Bardin’s article was submitted, is 


not entirely in accord with the author here, stating ‘‘Do not agree 
with this as applied to numbers alone’’.—Ed. 
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ITZAMNA, SUPREME GOD. 
WINDS. AH PUCH, GOD OF DEATH. 
THE NORTH STAR. 


KUKULCAN, GOD OF THE 
XAMAN EK, 


are of the opinion that it is worthless. 
It has—so far, at least—certainly 
proved to be worthless as a key to the 
glyphs, whether calendrial or non- 
calendrial. But if we imagine that 
there is some probability, at least in 
logic, that there may have been two 
kinds of Maya writing: a hieratic 
script, reserved for their own secret 
uses by priests and wise men; and a 
demotic for ordinary profane uses, 
Landa’s alphabet takes on a new inter- 
est. Some worth while result might 
come of an investigation based on the 
hypothesis that it is a sort of demotic 
writing, designedly having no relation- 
ship with the script of the monuments 
and the sacred volumes of the tem- 
ples. So regarded, further study of it 
might yield some results. (Figure 9.) 


SOE 


Fic. 9.—SENTENCE IN Maya, “‘ MAIN KATI’ 


’, MEANING “I DO NOT WANT IT’ 


’, WRITTEN IN LANDA’S ALPHABET. 
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Several additional alphabets have 
been suggested by other scholars, but 
none of them has been of the slightest 
service in deciphering the writing. 
Failure to find any apparent alpha- 
betical elements in the glyphs has led 
to the theories that they are either pure 
ideographs, each representing a single 
idea; or that they are both phonetic 
and ideographic. Present knowledge 
seems to indicate that the latter hy- 
pothesis is the true one. 

Some idea of the structure of a glyph 
with phonetic elements can be had 
from an examination of existing speci- 
mens of this type found on the monu- 
ments. The ideograph for the word 
kin (sun; day) is shown in figure toa. 
That for the word yax (green; first; 
early) is shown in figure rob. The 
name of one of the Maya months is 
yaxkin, and the glyph for this month 
name is made up of the kim and yax 
symbols, as is shown in figure roc. 
Similarly, the glyph shown in figure 
10d represents the sound ka (the ideo- 
graph being from the word cay, a fish, 
the sign being a conventionalization of 
a fish’s fin); and that in figure 10e 
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represents the word tun (stone). By 
combining the two, the glyph meaning 
katun is formed. It is possible that a 
large number of glyphs was built up 
in this fashion. 

Another feature is the object of close 
attention on the part of scholars. An 
ordinary cartouche glyph, such as is 
shown in figure 11a, is often found in 
association with other elements which 
do not have the cartouche form and 
which never seem to stand alone. 
Some of these are shown in figure r1b. 
These “accessory elements’’ are added 
to the cartouche glyph in several ways: 
they may be prefixed, suffixed, super- 
fixed or subfixed, as is shown in figure 
11c, d, e and f. The position of the 
“accessory element’’ does not seem 
to be due to chance nor to artistic 
exigencies. It is believed that the 
position of this element has significance. 

Variations in the position of the ele- 
ments of certain compounds, composed 
of two or more complete ideographs, 
each of which can stand alone, also 
probably has meaning. For example, 
the glyph shown in figure 12a is the 
ordinary one for East. It is composed 
of two cartouche elements, each of 
which can stand alone, plus an “acces- 
sory element’”’ called by students a 
“wing sign”. The upper cartouche 
element of figure 12a is the glyph for 
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ahau; the lower is the glyph for kin; 
both are day names. When combined 
these two glyphs do not, as did the 
glyphs shown in figure 10, represent 
the phonetic elements of a Maya word, 
which we would expect to be ahau-kin. 
They are the equivalent of the Maya 
word likin, which means East. 

The function of the “wing sign”’ 
attached to the kin cartouche is not 
known. 

In figure 12b, c and d, three varia- 
tions in the position of the two car- 
touche elements are indicated. Since 
as a general rule Maya glyphs are 
scrupulously written in exactly the 
same way, a departure as radical as 
this from the usual custom must have 
some reason behind it. In all proba- 
bility, some change of meaning occurs 
when the components of such a com- 
pound glyph are thus shifted from one 
position to another. 





Some scholars believe that persist- 
ent study of the “accessory elements”’ 
and of the variations in the positions 
of the component elements of com- 
pound glyphs will yield better results 
than any other method that may be 
employed. 





THE ALPHABET 


Strange symbols which the peoples of the earth 

Have toyed with, like the playthings of a child, 

And left behind them as they upward climbed 

Toward those far heights, where Wisdom’s mighty hands 
Dug slowly from the mine of Ignorance 

The stones with which she built her temple fair, 

And reared within its sacred inner shrine 

The altar where her fire eternal burns. 

Strange symbols cut in God’s enduring rock 

By patient fingers long since changed to dust, 

Which tell of powerful yet forgotten kings, 

And empires of the world’s dead yesterdays, 

Whose grandeur paled before the feet of Christ 

Climbed Calvary’s steeps, sore burdened with His Cross. 
Strange symbols, fragmentary leaves of stone 

The ancients strewed behind them for a clue 


Wherefrom we read the story of their deeds 
Whose palaces are dust, whose cities Time 

Has buried ’neath his slow up-piling sands, 

As century followed century down the past. 
Strange symbols which have caught, as in a net, 
The history of the ages; signs which we 

Have toyed with, shaping broideries of thought, 
As Phidias wrought his marbles in the days 
When Athens’ splendid temples stood unmarred. 
Strange symbols out of which we fashion words 
To clothe our dreams, enduring warp and woof 
From which we weave, on Learning’s busy loom, 
Our tapestries of thought for souls unborn 

To read in future years when Death has stayed 
Our hands, and, at the bottom of the page, 

Has written ‘“‘ Dust to dust returns again.”’ 


MAE WALLACE McCaAstTLINE. 
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TWO TERRACOTTA HEADS OF HERMES 
IN TORONTO 


By A. D. FRASER 


T is half a century since the German 
| archaeologists unearthed at Olym- 

pia that marble statue which has 
since come to enjoy probably the highest 
degree of pre-eminence accorded a 
work of plastic art. This is the Hermes 
of the sculptor Praxiteles, which has 
been housed since the time of its dis- 
covery in the Museum at Olympia. 


SMALLER HEAD OF THE HERMES. 


The temporary transference of the 
statue to America for purposes of ex- 
hibition a few years ago was somewhat 


seriously discussed. Fortunately, 
better counsels prevailed. 

Not a few of the works of the other 
great sculptors of Greece, and indeed 
several of Praxiteles himself, have sur- 
vived in Greco-Roman or in Roman 


copies of varying degrees of merit. 
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Many fine original Greek, but anony- 
mous, individual statues are well 
known. Moreover, with the author- 
ship of the pedimental groups of the 
Parthenon, the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, and the temple of Aphaia in 
Aegina are generally linked the names 
of the illustrious Pheidias, the dis- 
tinguished Alcamenes and Pzonius, and 
the more obscure Onatas respectively. 
But as yet, in none of these instances 
can the association be proved beyond 
the shadow of a reasonable doubt. 

Certain very battered male heads 
and a figure of the mythical Atalanta 
found in the ruins of the temple of 
Athena Alea at Tegea are almost 
without question from the hand of 
Scopas. Some of the marble heads from 
the Argive Heraeum may belong to 
Polycleitus; a partially defaced head 
from Olympia has with some degree of 
surety been assigned to Lysippus; and 
it is difficult to dissociate the name of 
Myron from the fragments which sur- 
vive from the sculptures of the He- 
phesteum at Athens. But apart from 
the Hermes of Olympia, no statue that 
is essentially entire has yet been dis- 
covered which may with confidence and 
certainty be credited to one or another 
of the dozen or more sculptors whose 
names were held to be truly great in 
antiquity. 

Pausanias, the prosaic but invaluable 
writer and traveller of the second cen- 
tury of our era, mentions incidentally 
his having seen at Olympia a marble 
statue of Hermes carrying his infant 
brother Dionysus, which was sculp- 
tured by Praxiteles. The identification 
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of the discovered statue with what 
Pausanias had seen was almost im- 
mediately made. But it did not re- 
quire the testimony of this author to 
mark the work as an undoubted original 
and from the hand of a great stylist. 
The exquisite grace; the fine and subtle 
modelling; the scrupulous attention to 
matters of detail; the extraordinary 
delicacy of touch everywhere manifest ; 
and the charm of the work as a whole 
produced a feeling of wonder and awe 
in the mind of the layman no less than 
in that of the savant or the cornois- 
seur. 

Hermes has been carrying the infant 
Dionysus and is here portrayed rest- 
ing. His cloak has been carelessly 
thrown on a tree-stump, which sup- 
ports his left arm and the weight of the 
child held thereon. The remarkable 
degree of naturalism with which the 
drapery is fashioned is well evidenced in 
the story of the German critic who, 
upon first examining a picture of the 
Hermes, impatiently asked why in all 
conscience the photographer hadn't re- 
moved “that cloth!”’ 

The elder god held in his upraised 
right hand some attractive or tantaliz- 
ing object at which the infant is eagerly 
grasping. The bodily forms of the 
latter are quite characteristic of the 
usage of the period to which the work 
belongs, and certainly fall far short of 
realism. It was not that the Greeks 
lacked interest in childhood; but their 
fastidious eye was not charmed by the 
muscleless, bulky proportions of early 
youth. Hence the artist chose to 
employ a considerable degree of ideal- 
ization, and to supply undeveloped 
frames with a decided element of 
maturity. 

In all probability the statue was 
painted, and a higher animation 
thereby imparted to the visage. But 


even if we take this into consideration, 
we are obliged to admit that Hermes is 
not gazing fixedly at the child, but 
looking dreamily into vacancy. The 
form of the eye, with its emphasized 
upper lid and slightly receding lower, is 
indicative of the nature of the gaze. 
What we are to recognize, then, is not a 
group of purely human interest. The 


supernatural dignity and grandeur 
which attends fifth-century representa- 
tions of the deities is indeed absent; 


PROFILE OF SMALLER HEAD OF HERMES. 


but its place is taken by a finer and 
more subtle element of humanitas. 
Hermes has become the friend and the 
nurturer of childhood. 

But for all its superlative excellence 
in our eyes, the Hermes was not in 
antiquity a particularly renowned or 
perhaps even well-known statue, al- 
though it is true that it won a place for 
itself on a series of late coins in so re- 
mote a region as the town of Anchialus 
in the Danubian district. Praxiteles 
himself seems to have regarded it as not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with 
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his Satyr or Eros. And the Hermes ap- 
pears to have been very rarely copied, 
though our museums contain various 
later adaptations of it or of some quite 
similar work, such as the Hermes of 
Andros at Athens, the Belvedere Hermes 
of the Vatican, and the Farnese Hermes 
of the British Museum. In these in- 


THE LARGER HEAD OF HERMES. ROYAL ONTARIO 
MusEuM OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


stances, however, idealization is almost 
wholly discarded, and it is clear that 
the god has taken upon him the like- 
ness of some well-known athlete who 
has triumphed at the Games. The 
divine appellation becomes no more 
than a name. 

Some years ago the Royal Ontario 
Museum of Archaeology came into 
possession of two small terra-cotta 
heads, which had been discovered, 
strange to relate, in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem. Through the courtesy of 
the late Dr. Cornelia G. Harcum, 
Keeper of the Classical Collection, I 
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have been granted the privilege of 
publishing these heads for the first 
time. They are easily identifiable as 
reduced copies of the original Hermes of 
Praxiteles. A close examination re- 
veals many interesting points relating 
to matters of workmanship and tech- 
nique. 

In fashioning the heads, the same 
methods have been employed as with 
the Tanagra or Myrina figurines. Clay 
models of the figures were first made, 
and after these were dried and fired, a 
clay mold in several pieces was made, 
which reproduced exactly the exterior 
surface. The several portions of this 
mold were, in turn, baked in the fur- 
nace, and from the completed mold, an 
unlimited number of casts could be 
made. Our heads, then, are simply 
casts. 

The modeller of the present day uses 
two different processes to obtain the 
cast. One is that of pouring into the 
mold, which is nowadays mdde from 
plaster, a thin mixture of clay and 
water known as slip. When this has 
partially dried by the mold’s rapid 
absorption of the water, the residue is 
poured off, the mold removed, and the 
cast, after further drying, is fired in the 
kiln. According to the other method, 
which is much more satisfactory where 
a clay mold is used, and which the 
Greeks regularly employed, a thin layer 
of moist clay is pressed into the several 
parts; these are squeezed together and 
left to dry, after which the mold is re- 
moved, and the cast presently fired. 
The information given regarding this 
process in many of the handbooks is 
unfortunately entirely wrong. 

The latter method was employed in 
casting the two heads of the Hermes. 
The thickness of the clay is from a 
quarter to a third of an inch. In the 
case of the larger head, the work of 
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casting was not done with particular 
care, it would appear, inasmuch as at 
two points—within the right ear and 
amid the locks of hair—the clay has 
broken through, owing to the layer 
not having been applied with.complete 
uniformity. 

The cast, after being carefully re- 
touched by the artist, is dried and 
fired. The resultant “biscuit”’ is, if it 
should be so desired, painted in one 
or more colors. Now the Tanagra 
figurines were usually treated with a 
thin, light-toned slip before red, pink, 
or blue was added; it is interesting to 
observe that many traces of a similar 
slip are to be seen around the eyes and 
mouths and at the roots of the hair- 
clumps of the heads of Hermes. On 
both there appear also traces of black, 
and on the larger there is to be dis- 
cerned at one point the presence of a 
red pigment, which is more than skin- 
deep, and which recalls the ruddle or 
miltos with which the fine Attic ceramic 
wares were sometimes colored. How- 
ever, it is altogether probable that the 
presence of the black and the red is 
quite fortuitous. The hue of the “bis- 
cuit’’ of either head is similar, a rich 
reddish-brown, which is in a measure 
reminiscent of the darker red surfaces 
of Attic vases of the best period. 

At some time, probably in antiquity, 
the heads were broken from parent 
statuettes or, more likely, terminal 
busts. They are greatly reduced from 
the proportions of the original statue 
of Hermes. The larger of the two has 
a height of about 4% inches; the length 
of face is 3; breadth of face across the 
line of the eyes, 214; length of head 
from front to back, 334. These meas- 
urements as taken on the smaller head 
are 234, 134, 114, and 2 inches re- 
spectively. 


In modern times, reductions of this 
sort, almost mathematically exact, 
could be made by means of the point- 
ing machine which is used in the 
atelier of the sculptor. In antiquity 
this process was impossible of execu- 
tion, and resort had to be made to 
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free-hand modelling—which entails a 
certain sacrifice of accuracy, but adds 
a dash of spirit and individuality. We 
must expect, then, to find more or less 
well-marked differences between the 
two terra-cottas, in a somewhat less 
degree than between each and the 


original. That these variations, after 
all, are so slight bears fair testimony to 
the skill and care of the modeller. One 
feels, I think, justified in using the sin- 
gular noun. There is so marked a 
degree of similarity between the heads 
that it seems superfluous to postulate 
the question of the existence of two 
different artists. 
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The relative proportions of the two 
heads, as well as the relation which 
they bear to the marble, may be seen 
from observation—and are found from 
actual measurements—to be remark- 
ably close. The expression of the 
smaller face is not so convincing as the 
larger, but its lines harmonize more 
closely with those of the original than 
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do those of the larger head. The 
cranial forms of the latter, however, as 
a side-view reveals, come closer to the 
marble than do the other. In relation 
to the matter of expression, it will be 
conceded by any good modeller that 
the smaller the copy the more difficult 
does the feat of accurate reproduction 
become. Our artist was unable, with- 
al, to bring out fully the extraordinary 
subtlety in modelling which is the 
mark of Praxiteles. The “bar of 
Michel Angelo” is not so well executed, 
and almost disappears in the smaller 
copy; and the deep hollows on either 
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side of the brow, which serve to en- 
hance the prominence of the lateral 
extremities of the frontal ridges in the 
original, have been slighted in the case 
of the larger and omitted with the 
smaller terra-cotta. The lips, cheeks, 
nose, and chin of both faces, but par- 
ticularly of the bigger, appear a thought 
fuller and fleshier than those of the 
Hermes itself—which is but another 
way of saying that the modelling has 
not been carried to such a fine point of 
excellence. 

But the copyist has, on the whole, 
met with much success in catching 
the expression of that most characterful 
eye. And it is worth noting what he 
has done with the hair. Praxiteles is 
one of the pioneers in the art of impres- 
sionism as applied to the human locks; 
and on the head of the Hermes we see 
a series of stiff and irregular clumps, 
which differ each from its neighbor, 
and which on close examination resem- 
ble hair not at all: it is the fout 
ensemble that produces so pleasing an 
effect. Now this treatment belongs 
essentially to marble technique; and 
it would have been much easier for the 
modeller, working as he did in plastic 
clay, to have portrayed the hair with 
whole-hearted realism. On the con- 
trary, he has, if anything, carried im- 
pressionism a degree further than did 
the sculptor. And, while he has not 
brought over the original slavishly, 
clump for clump, it is easy to see that 
he has picked out and reproduced out- 
standing curls here and there, and has 
handled the intervening spaces with 
some freedom. In fashioning the row 
of curls along the forehead and temples, 
it is to be observed that he has adhered 
very closely to the pattern of the 
master. Even the curious groove which 
appears in the hair at the back, and 
seems like the effect of a tiny fillet 
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holding down the locks, is faithfully re- 
produced in both figures. Few ancient 
copyists could be induced to take an 
active interest in following out with 
chisel or modelling tool the intricacies 
of the human ear, and our artist unfor- 
tunately shows the same weakness as 
his fellows. 

That the terra-cotta heads, or, what 
is more important, the molds from 
which they were cast, were at some 
time imported into Palestine and were 
not of native manufacture, there can 
be no reason to doubt. The original 
habitat of the Hermes at Olympia has 
been unchanged since the time of its 
dedication; and while it may be that 
we have to do with the possibility of 
copies made from copies, it is certain 
that the type of art here shown bears 
no Palestinian affiliations. The more 
thoroughly the Holy Land is excavated, 
the more patent does the artistic ster- 
ility of the ancient Hebrews become. 
Furthermore, the texture and the tint 
of the clay, or rather “biscuit’’, are very 
like those of the ordinary Attic variety 
from Cape Kolias. 

Under the Seleucid kings of Syria, 
particularly Antiochus Epiphanes (B. 
C. 176-164), Hellenistic culture vigor- 
ously penetrated the cities of Judaea, 
and its force was but partially stemmed 
by the determined counter-assaults of 
the Maccabees. All this, together with 
later Roman elements, strongly influ- 
enced the cultural development of 
Jerusalem till the time of its capture by 
Titus in A. D. 70. And Greco-Roman 
civilization formed the basis of the new 
military colony, Alia Capitolina, which 
was founded more than a generation 
later by the Emperor Hadrian on the 
site of the ruined city. 

Thus we see that the epoch, to one 
or another part of which our terra- 
cottas might have belonged, is a very 
lengthy one. But our problem in fixing 


a date is considerably simplified by the 
more orlessapparent fact that the work- 
manship of the heads seems to be not 
of a Roman type. There is a patience, 
an accuracy, and a sympathy shown 
in their modelling which is quite un- 
Italic, but is on the other hand very 
reminiscent of Hellenistic art. A Gre- 
co-Roman artificer of from B. C. 50 to 
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A. D. 50 would have left a characteris- 
tic imprint on the hair of the heads; a 
later would have copied dully and me- 
chanically, with an eye to the material 
rewards of mass-production. 

In view of these premises—both posi- 
tive and negative—we seem justified in 
accepting the conclusion that Our terra- 
cottas were modelled inGreece itself, per- 
haps at Olympia and directly from the 
Hermes, or perhaps in some other part of 
Greece wherea good replica of the statue 
might be copied ; that this work was done 
in the second century before Christ ; and 
that either the casts, or at any rate the 
molds, were imported into Palestine at 
about that same time. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A TINTORETTO FOR HARTFORD 


One of the most important museum acquisitions in 
recent months is the magnificent Tintoretto, Hercules 
and Antaeus, recently purchased by the Wadsworth 
Atheneum of Hartford, Conn., as its first benefice 
from the Sumner Fund, in memory of Ella Gallup 
Sumner and Mary Catlin Sumner. The painting is 
described in the Bulletin of the Atheneum by its 
Director, Mr. A. E. Austin, Jr., as coming from a 
private collection in Eng- 
land. 


“The subject represents 
the struggle between Her- 
cules and Antaeus—giant 
of Libya, son of Terra and 
Neptune. It is the moment 
in the contest when An- 
taeus, who received new 
strength from his mother as 
often as he touched the 
ground, has been lifted high 
in the air by the hero, and 
is being crushed to death 
in his arms. Above, the 
gods are arranged in a semi- 
circular clouded Olympus, 
while below the demi-gods, 
or mortals perhaps, are 
viewing the contest from a 
different vantage point. In 
the right-hand corner of 
the picture are observed 
the club of Hercules and the 
quiver and bow of Antaeus. 


“In the powerful draw- 
ing of the anatomy of the 
two principal figures, can 
be seen that passionate 
interest of the Renaissance, 
and particularly of the 
Florentine Renaissance, in 
the representation of the 
nude form, culminating in 
the personality of Michel- 
angelo, and now endowed 
with the ffesh, emotional 
vision of the genius of Tin- 


toretto. In the rapidly HERCULES AND ANTAEUS, 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM, HARTFORD, CONN. 


executed drawing of the 
little subordinate figures we 
feel a masterly facility which is always sincere, al- 
ways a means to an end—never a stupid satisfaction in 
its own accomplishment and very characteristically Tin- 
toretto. The color of the picture is suggestive of the 
earlier Venice in luminosity and subdued richness, but 
more intellectualized. It has none of that obvious 
opulence which on many occasions becomes ultimately 
somewhat dull and tiring, especially if supported by 
no other qualities of distinction. 

‘“The dark, writhing mass of the figures against the 
luminous atmosphere is strikingly stimulating and 
emphasizes the simplicity and magnificence of the 
design, which appears to be constructed upon three 
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systems, that of the diagonal, the pyramid and the 
diamond lozenge within a rectangle. Curiously 
enough, by enjoying the peculiarities and advantages 
of all these three, it has escaped partaking in the obvious 
qualities of any. In three-dimensional composition, 
too, the figures are extraordinarily placed, in a sort of 
solid geometric atmospheric area. 

“The date of the picture, which measures 60 inches 
high by 40 inches wide, may be roughly said to be in 
the neighborhood of 1570, and, therefore, falls within 
the middle and_ greatest 
period of Tintoretto’s ac- 
complishment. 


“The painting is in good 
condition with the glazes 
almost intact and shows 
Tintoretto’s method of un- 
derpainting in tempera or 
with some quick drying 
medium and later glazing 
in oil over most of the sur- 
face. The upper subsidiary 
figures seem to have little 
glazing over them, but the 
costumes of the lower ones 
are very subtly handled 
with glazes of transparent 
yellow ochres and greens 
and blues. The sky is 
glazed with ultramarine 
and the principal figures 
are built up of glazes and 
scumbles of different tones, 
in the usual Venetian man- 


” 


ner. 


AMERICAN 
SKYSCRAPERS 
IN SPAIN 


An interesting exhibi- 
tion of lithographs of New 
York’s skyscrapers has just 
been presented in the Pal- 
ace of the National Li- 
brary of Madrid, under 
the auspices of the Society 
By TINTORETTO. THE of the Friends of Art, by 
Vernon Howe Bailey, whose 
graphic work is so familiar 
on this side of the water. Mr. Bailey included in his 
exhibit many of the most interesting of the new high 
towers, hotels and office buildings, and added the 
great dam at Muscle Shoals and a vista among the 
lofty stacks of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s 
plant. Those familiar with the Hispanic Society’s 
building in New York will recall the artist’s keen 
vizualization and careful presentation of the Spanish 
scenes on its walls which represent him so well. The 
present exhibition included 45 lithographs, and closed 
February 15, after attracting wide attention through- 
out the Peninsula. King Alfonso attended the open- 
ing in person. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


REMARKABLE NEW DISCOVERIES AT UR 
REPORTED BY DR. LEONARD WOOLLEY 


Philadelphia, Feb. 12.—Discovery of the tomb of a 
Sumerian queen, apparently left undisturbed by van- 
dals who plundered her royal husband’s grave nearby 
some 5,000 years ago, has given to the Joint Expedition 
of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and 
the British Museum the richest treasures thus far 
found in Ur of the Chaldees, a report received from 
Ur today reveals. 

In the newly-discovered grave were lying not only 
the actual body of the queen, whose name, ‘‘Shub-ad,”’ 
appears on a cylinder-seal she wore, but also two 
crowns of gold and lapis, gold finger-rings, necklaces, 
amulets, a richly decorated cloak, innumerable silver 
and stone vases, and a variety of other excellent 
examples of early Sumerian art. 

The queen’s tomb was found abutting on the first 
tomb, which although empty was believed to be that 
of the king, and in the middle was a burial pit con- 
taining the bodies of more than fifty men and women 
and resembling in many respects the burial pit which 
the archaeologists previously had found on the level 
directly above. 

While the contents of the queen’s tomb were intact, 
the adjoining tomb of the king had been broken into 
and plundered, and the archaeologists have concluded 
that the very persons who buried the queen made her 
interment the occasion for the sacrilege upon her 
husband’s grave. 

In addition to their value from an archaeological 
standpoint, the two tombs contribute information of 
the greatest importance for the history of architecture, 
in that both tombs had doorways crowned by a true 
arch of baked bricks and their chambers were vaulted 
with arches of which a few rings still remained, accord- 
ing to C. Leonard Woolley, director of the expedition. 

Heretofore, the oldest arch known in the world was 
found over a drain dating back to the third millenium 
B. C., and discovered in Nippur by the University’s 
Expedition at that ancient city. Excavation of the 
tombs in Ur now reveals that corbel vaulting, the true 
arch and the dome all were familiar to the Sumerian 
builder and were carried out in both brick and stone 
in the fourth millenium B. C. 

Discovery of the two tombs and of the lower burial 
pit described in the report received today was preceded 
by the excavation of the level above, which contained 
among other things a gold harp, a decorated chariot, 
and the bodies of more than a score of men and women. 

“In this upper grave,’’ Dr. Woolley states, ‘‘a con- 
spicuous object found was a very large wooden box 
which we took to be a clothes-chest and which stood 
at one end of the grave shaft in which the offerings 
to the dead and the subsidiary burials were placed. 

““When we removed the box later we found beneath 
it bricks which belonged to the broken vault of a great 
stone-built tomb, and at first it seemed as though we 
had found the tomb for which we had been searching 
since the discovery of the upper grave. 

“Very little reflection showed that this could not 
be the case, however, for although the vault had been 
broken into and plundered, the box which belonged to 
the upper grave had not been disturbed although it 
stood directly over the hole. Indeed, it looked very 
much as if the box had been put in this particular place 
to conceal the sacrilege. 

“The sacrilege had been confined to the tomb itself. 
Digging down and around the tomb we found that it 
stood in a corner of a large pit corresponding roughly 


to the area of the upper grave shaft and lying some 
five feet below it. This lower pit, too, was a place of 
offerings and funeral sacrifice and in many ways was a 
counterpart of the upper grave. 

‘‘A sloping ramp led down into the pit, and on the 
slope lay the bodies of six soldiers of the guard with 
their crushed skulls encased in copper helmets and 
their spears shouldered. They had been killed in 
their places to remain as warders of the tomb. 

‘““Two lumbering four-wheeled wagons had been 
backed down the slope and stood ranged alongside 
each other at the end of the pit. Of the wood little 
more remained than a stain in the soil, but we could 
trace and even photograph the solid wheels with their 
leather tires and see how the body was fastened with 
copper bolts to the clumsy axle-trees. 

“‘Kach wagon was drawn by three oxen whose skele- 
tons lay stretched at the ramp’s foot. They had silver 
rings in their muzzles, silver collars around their necks. 
The reins, made of huge beads of silver and lapis 
lazuli, passed through a pole-ring surmounted by a sil- 
ver mascot in the form of a bull. The grooms lay 
dead at the heads of the oxen; the drivers were across 
the seats of the wagons. 

“The rest of the grave area was literally a shambles, 
for in the narrow space were strewn fifty bodies of 
those sacrificed to the spirit of their dead master. 
Along one side were men, their daggers on their hips. 
Against the foot of the tomb lay the chief ladies of the 
harem, eleven of them wearing what must have been 
full court regalia, consisting of an elaborate head-dress 
of gold ribbon, wreaths of gold mulberry leaves hung 
from strings of lapis and carnelian beads, silver pins 
with lapis heads, and great gold earrings. 


(To be concluded in the A pril issue.) 


DR. MacCURDY HONORED 

Dr. George Grant MacCurdy of Yale, Director of 
the American School of Prehistoric Research, has 
recently been the recipient of two honors. He has 
been designated as one of the seven foreign patrons of 
the newly established Prehistoric Society of Morocco, 
and elected a corresponding member of the Société 
des Américanistes de Belgique. Dr. MacCurdy has 
also been invited by the American Library Association 
to write for its ‘‘Reading With a Purpose’’ Series, a 
booklet on prehistory. 

The eighth summer term of the School of Prehistoric 
Research will open this year in London, June 28, and 
close on the Continent about the middle of September. 
Information regarding the program and the require- 
ments for admission may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. MacCurdy at the Peabody Museum, New Haven, 
Conn. 

NOTES FROM ROME 

Because of pressure upon these pages, a number of 
interesting notes on the American Academy in Rome, 
and further data from Prof. David M. Robinson, have 
had to be held over for future issues. It is becoming 
evident that to do its best work, ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
must contain more pages each issue, and plans are 
being laid with a view to making that possible. If 
subscribers will take a personal interest in the welfare 
of their magazine by introducing it to their friends and 
by purchasing from the advertisers represented in its 
pages whenever possible, the results will be immediately 
felt in the publication offices. The more interest the 
subscribers take, the better the magazine can serve 
them, in both quality and quantity. 
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GLOSSARY 


(Continued from last issue. For explanations see 
issue of June, 1926.) 


B 


Bit=-E’die: (Lit., the ‘“‘House of Eternity’’) the anc. 
Assyr. name of Hades. 

Bit-E’ri-bus: (Lit., the ‘‘House of Darkness’’) in 
later Assyr. myth., Hades. 

Blem’my-es: in Gr. myth., a vigorous and martial 
people believed to dwell in Ethiopia. 

Bo’dhi: the supreme understanding or widsom sought 
by the Buddha (Sanskrit). 

Bo’ dhi-satt’va: in the Buddhist religion, one who has 
attained the essence of perfect knowledge, and is 
therefore regarded as a future Buddha or savior of 
the world. 

Bo’dn: in Scand. myth., one of the two cups in which 
Odin’s poetic mead was served, the name of the 
other cup being Son. 

Bo’e=-dro’mi-a: in anc. Attica, the feast of Apollo 
celebrated in the month Boedromion. 

bee’o=tarch: a chief magistrate of the Beeotian League, 
annually elected in classic times. 

bomebyl‘i=-us: in Gr. archaeol., a small, slightly pear- 
shaped perfume- or unguent-vase with a slim neck, 
one handle and rounded bottom. 

bo’mos: in classic Greece, an altar of raised type. 

Bo’na De’a: in Ro. myth., the beneficent goddess of 
chastity and fertility, often regarded as identical 
with Maia, Fauna or Ops, and worshipped by Ro. 
matrons from the earliest times. 

Bo-o’tes: in Ro. myth., the son of Jupiter by Callisto; 
when about to kill his mother, he was transformed 
by his father into the northern constellation whose 
most brilliant star is Arcturus. 

Bo’rak: in Muslim religious lore, the fabulous creature 
with a human face, wings, and the tail of a peacock, 
on which the Prophet flew to Paradise; when Al 
Borak began his flight, his tail knocked over a glass 
of water, yet he carried Muhammad through all the 
Seven Heavens and brought him back in time to 
prevent any of the water from being spilled, thus 
typifying the annihilation of time; often identified 
with the lightning. 

Bor-sip’pa: (1) the seven-sphered or -staged temple 
built by Nebuchadnezzar on the site of an older 
structure believed in anc. Babylon to have been the 
Tower of Babel; Val-saggatu; (2) the name of an 
anc. Bab. city meaning either the ‘‘ Tower of the 
Root of Languages” or ‘‘ Tower of the Dispersion of 
the Tribes.”’ 

bou’le: (1) in classic Greece, a legislative body or 
council whose character changed until it became 
an elective assembly of 500 members; (2) the modern 
Gr. legislative body. 

bou’leu-te’ri-on: (Gr.) the senate-chamber or any 
high council-house. 

Bou-pho’ni=-a: in Gr. myth., the main feature of 
the Athen. festival of the Dipoleia, celebrated on 
the Acropolis every June in honor of Zeus Polieus. 

bou’stro=phe’don: the term applied to very early 
Gr. writing, as in inscriptions, which turned from 
right to left and from left to right alternately, as 
oxen turn at the end of each furrow [Gr. bous =ox, 
and strepho =to turn]. 

Bran’wen: in Welsh myth., the goddess of love, who 
died of grief caused by the death of her brother Bran. 
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Brau-ro’ni=-a: in Gr. myth., the festival originating 
in Brauron, Attica, and later held on the Athen. 
Acropolis, a section of which was dedicated to the 
Brauronian Artemis; the festival honored the god- 
dess as the moon deity. 

Breid’a=blik: in Norse myth., the ‘‘ broad-shining- 
splendor’’; the name given the celestial dwelling of 
Balder; nothing impure could enter it. 

Bren’nus: the chieftain of the Senonian Gauls who 
captured, sacked and burned Rome in B. C. 389; 
(2) the leader of a Gallic horde which invaded Greece. 

Bri=-a’re=us: in Gr. myth., the most noted of the 100- 
armed monsters known as Uranids, sons of Gea and 
Uranus. 

broch (pron. broH): a double-walled circular tower of 
prehistoric times found in N. Scotland and in the 
Shetland and Orkney islands; the Pictish tower. 

bro’mi-as: in Gr. archaeol., a cup somewhat like the 
skyphos but larger [used by Theocritus in the sense 
of a milk-pail]. 

Brun‘hild: (1) in Norse mythol., one of the Valkyries, 
condemned to marriage for having thwarted Odin 
and saving a king he had condemned to defeat; (2) 
the queen in the Nibelungenlied, subdued by Sieg- 
fried and Gunther, who eventually procures Sieg- 
fried’s death. 

Brunnshil’da (Brunnehilde): the Valkyrie in Wag- 
ner’s Ring des Nibelungen, rescued from her en- 
chanted sleep among the flames by Siegfried; she 
later immolates herself upon his funeral pyre. 

Brut: in Brit. myth., the great-grandson of Aineas of 
Troy and fabled King of Britain, his legend dating 
back to the [Xth century. 

Bru’tus: a cognomen proper to the Gens Junia; (1) 
L. Junius B., related to Tarquinius Superbus, pre- 
tended in B. C. 509 to be an idiot, and freed Rome 
from the kingly power; (2) M. Junius B., one of 
Caesar’s murderers and nephew of Cato Uticensis; 
(3) D. Junius B., a fellow conspirator (of 2). 

Bus-bas’tis: (1) in Eg. myth., the Gr. form of the 
name of the Eg. goddess Bast or Pasht, the deity of 
childbirth and tutelar of the Latopolite nome; (2) 
the now ruined city called Tell Basta in Lower Egypt, 
near Zagazig, seat of the XXIId Dynasty and once 
known as Hapu Habu; from it King Psammetik 
enlarged Seti I’s canal between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, abandoning the work on the advice of a dis- 
couraging oracle after 120,000 men had been killed 
in the excavations. 

buc=che’ro: the black ware frequently found in anc. 
Etruscan tombs, neither glazed nor painted, but 
often ornamented with figures in relief. 

bu-cra’ni=-um: in archit., an ornament sculptured in 
the form of an ox-skull on the friezes of Ro. orders 
and in later archit. derived from them. 

Bud’dha: in Sansk., literally, the wise or illuminated 
(one); hence, divine wisdom incarnate in man; refers 
specifically to Gautama (623-543 B. C.), who 
established Buddhism by being the first to preach 
the doctrines throughout the Ganges region. 

bul’la: in anc. Rome, an ornament like a seal or locket, 
worn suspended from the neck by a chain and re- 
served to boys as the sign that they were not yet 
entitled to the toga virilis, the sign of manhood; 
among the patricians, it was made of gold. 

Bu-ne’ne: in Bab. myth., a minor god who attends 
upon Shamash. 
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Chinese Central Asia. By C. P. Skrine, I.C.S., 
late H. M.’s Consul-General in Kashgar. With 
an introduction by Sir F. Younghusband. Pp. 
avi, 306. Frontispiece in color, 51 illustrations, 
5 panoramas, 2 maps. Demy 8vo. Methuen & 
Co., Lid., London. 1926. 


This book gives an account of life and work 
at Kashgar and of travel among the mountains 
and deserts of Chinese Central Asia. The 
author and his wife travelled from Kashmir 
across the Roof of the World to Kashgar in 
June-July, 1922, and returned partly by a 
different route, in September-October, 1924. 
Besides visiting Yarkand, Khotan, Keriya, 
Aksu, and many other interesting ancient 
towns, they explored a previously unknown 
Alpine region situated among mountains from 
17,000 to 25,000 feet high. Mr. Skrine also 
touches upon the archaeology and history of 
this remote and isolated land and describes, 
mostly from personal observation, the man- 
ners, customs, superstitions, folklore, poetry 
and popular sayings of its Moslem inhabitants, 
whose language, Eastern Turki, he studied. 
The book is illustrated with the author’s own 
photographs, which are of remarkable beauty 
and clearness, especially the mountain pano- 
ramas. His notes on photography in Central 
Asia will be welcome to all future travellers 
in that region. The author’s collection, in- 
cluding manuscripts and works of art, has 
been deposited in the British Museum. We 
take the liberty of remarking that the plaster 
head illustrated on p. 171 is not, as stated 
in the caption, that of a woman, but that of a 
Buddha. B. LAUFER. 


Préhistoire de la Norvége. Haakon Shetelig. 
Oslo, 1926. H. Aschehoug & Co. 280 pages 
and 10 plates. 


Theoretically man might have lived in 
Scadinavia during an interglacial stage. One 
can simply say that no record was left of his 
passage. Up to the present time no trace of a 
Paleolithic population has been found. The 
oldest relics date from post-glacial times and 
belong to the stage of culture known as the 
Maglemosean; they belong approximately to 
that which is called the Mesolithic Period in 
western Europe. 

The author stresses the fact that while the 
whole of Scandinavia may be looked upon as a 


BOOK CRITIQUES 


unit, Norway never has had the abundance 
of flint which, in Denmark and Sweden, has 
been the basis of a richer cultural evolution. 
Norway had only flints that were left in the 
gravels by the Glacial Period. Thus while the 
oldest element of lithic industry in Norway 
was flint, use was made of hard fine-grained 
eruptive rock during the second cultural stage 
—the so-called Nostvet Epoch. 


The Nostvet culture probably resulted from 
indigenous evolution, although it may have 
had an origin in common with the shell-heap 
culture. Use was made first of raw material 
found in and on glacial deposits; but before the 
close of the Nostvet Epoch the quarrying of 
raw material from the abundant supply of 
eruptive rock in situ was carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. 

In the second chapter, Shetelig discusses 
what he calls the Arctic Stone Age. An im- 
portant phenomenon of this age is the realistic 
art represented by paintings and engravings 
on rocks in Norway and Sweden. It is an art, 
the origin of which may be traced to Paleo- 
lithic traditions. The author lists sixteen 
engravings and four paintings from Norway, 
three engravings from Sweden, and one paint- 
ing from Finland. All the figures are of ani- 
mals, especially Cervidae. And here, as in 
France at an earlier period, art was the hand- 
maid of magic. 

The influence of the epoch of megalithic 
monuments did not leave a marked impression 
on the stone-age culture of Norway. A few 
stone cists representing the closing phase of 
the epoch have been found near Oslo. However, 
during this epoch, there seems to have been a 
rather intimate commercial contact between 
Norway on the one hand and Denmark and 
southwestern Sweden on the other. The largest 
and best chipped flint implements found in 
Norway were importations from Scania, Jut- 
land, and the Danish islands. 

As to the first use of iron in the north, a few 
finds reveal the coexistence of small objects of 
iron with bronze characteristic of the fourth 
and fifth phases of the Bronze Age. Finally, 
with the beginning of the sixth phase of the 
Bronze Age, that which really forms the passage 
to the Iron Age properly so-called, bronze is 
always represented by objects of apparel and 
ornament, rarely by arms and tools of any 
size. The author emphasizes the marked 
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difference between the pre-Roman and Roman 
divisions of the Iron Age. For the first four 
centuries A.D., of the Iron Age in the north, 
he chooses the name ‘‘Roman Period.’’ Dur- 
ing this period commerce via the North Sea 
played an important rdle. 

Considerable space is given to the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D., the Merovingian Epoch 
and the Grand Invasions. Then follows a 
chapter on the Epoch of the Vikings, noted for 
its fine examples of sculpture in wood. Some 
fifteen pages are given to ship burials and naval 
construction. These have a certain relation to, 
but are not identical with, the chariot burials 
further south in vogue during the Epochs of 
Hallstatt and La Téne. The closing chapter 
deals with the decorative art of the Iron Age 
in Norway. 

Ten pages of bibliography and ten plates 
complete a work that is to be commended 
highly. To the average reader a few more 
illustrations would have helped to elucidate 
the text; moreover, there is nothing in the 
captions of the ten illustrations that would 
give a clew as to the localities from which the 
originals came. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


An Outline History of Architecture of the 
British Isles. By P.L. Dicrinson. Fp. 3209. 
77 plates, many sketches in the text. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston & New York. 1926. $5. 


When the soundness of British scholarship 
is combined with a sense of humor and an 
intelligent evaluation of the general scheme 
of things, the result cannot but be highly sat- 
isfactory. Mr. Dickinson is at some pains in 
his introduction to explain that he throws no 
very new light upon the historic architectural 
problems of the British Isles, and while a 
careful scanning of his book shows this to be 
true, it nevertheless remains that he has 
written an illuminating and comprehensive 
study which presents old facts in a new and 
refreshing guise. Moreover, he proves him- 
self to have been a careful student of the 
social conditions which tended to change or 
abolish styles and types. His treatment of 
the human and economic aspects of English 
architecture give the book a value for both 
teacher and student that many much more 
pretentious volumes entirely lack. To cite 
a single instance of many, he points out clearly 
that the gradual disappearance of the castle 
as a main factor in English life was due not 
nearly so much to the invention of gunpowder 
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and the consequent use of artillery as it was to 
social conditions which had their inception, 
among other features, in the statute of Quia 
Emptores, by virtue of which the people were 
permitted to become land-owners. ‘The vistas 
opened by such comment and its connotations 
give the volume an importance it could not 
possibly have in America were it confined to a 
strictly technical viewpoint. For the prac- 
ticing architect the admirable and widely 
varied sketches, drawings and half-tone illus- 
trations have a distinct value, and its con- 
venient size, light weight and unusual compre- 
hensiveness make it an indispensable reference 
work. CROXTON J. HEAD. 
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